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practices of the past; to develop an ability to interpret that
experience in order to guide his own practice; to exercise
his judgment in estimating the relation existing between
various theories and corresponding practices; and, above all,
to obtain a conception of the meaning, nature, process, and
purpose of education that, will lift him above the narrow
prejudices, the restricted outlook, the foibles, and the petty
trials of the average schoolroom, and afford him the funda-
mentals of an everlasting faith as broad as human nature
and as deep as the life of the race.
Under each general topic treated enough material is given
to elucidate the main characteristic. For the same purpose
the contributions of two or three of the most representative
men are discussed. The restrictions of space and the work-
ing conception adopted by the author forbid further elabora-
tion of material, especially that of a biographical character.
Consequently the text at almost every point aims to be sug-
gestive rather than exhaustively conclusive. This fact will
be evident to all in the treatment of those topics that come
within the limits of recent experience. To the student famil-
iar with the historical field this is no less evident in the earlier
than in the later chapters.
It is not intended that answers to the lists of questions
appended to each chapter should be worked up from this
text, lihey are suggestive of further work, of an intensive
character, which may be done by the student with time and
material at his disposal. Should the text itself furnish all
the material that can well be used in the time allotment at
the disposal of the class, these questions may be entirely
disregarded.
So, too, the reference lists, which are limited wholly to the
educational literature in English and that of the most access-
ible and helpful, are merely suggestive. For an exhaustive
bibliography the student is referred to Professor Cubberley's